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Cost of Living in American Towns. Report of an Enquiry by the Board 
of Trade into Working Class Rents, Housing and Retail Prices, together 
with the Rates of Wages in Certain Occupations in the Principal Indus- 
trial Towns of the United States of America. With an introductory Mem- 
orandum and a Comparison of Conditions in the United States and the 
United Kingdom. London: His Majesty's Stationery Office. 1911. (Cd. 
5609) Pp. xcii, 533. Price 5s. Id. 

The British Board of Trade has followed up its reports on wages and the 
cost of living in the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Belgium 
with a ponderous volume, the bulkiest of the series, on the United States. 
The purpose of this report is, primarily, to compare conditions of living in 
this country and in Great Britain. The Board of Trade has therefore 
employed in this investigation the same methods that were used in the 
report on the British Isles. It has ascertained with some fulness of detail, 
in certain selected cities, wages in given occupations, rents and housing 
accommodations, food-prices, and the amount of expenditure for food and 
rent in the family budget. The data gathered were combined in the same 
manner as the British figures, and the results obtained for the two countries 
are put side by side. But, apart from this comparison, the abundant 
material presented in the Report and the somewhat novel methods of its 
statistical elaboration make it a valuable document to the American 
student. 

Twenty-eight cities, situated east of the Mississippi, or on its banks, 
were selected as representative of industrial conditions in this country. 
These cities, ranging in size from New York to Muncie, Ind., are situated 
in eighteen different states, and comprise altogether a population of over 
15,000,000. In each city were ascertained the wages and prices pre- 
vailing in the month of February, 1909, except that for the building trades 
the wages of the following summer are given. 

An instructive account of the characteristic features of these twenty- 
eight cities, one by one, with detailed statistics, fills the body of the report. 
These descriptions, with their discernment of what is distinctive in the 
several localities, and their recognition of the uniformities found in diverse 
surroundings inspire confidence in the ability of the investigators and in 
the trustworthiness of their American advisers. In a general report of 
one hundred pages the detailed returns are combined, and, on the basis of 
the figures thus brought together, the American cities are compared one 
with another and collectively with the British towns. It is to the general 
report, therefore, that we look for a statement of the methods and of the 
broad results of the investigation. 

For the comparison of wage-statistics three industries were chosen; the 
building trades, the engineering trades, and printing. In each town the 
wages in all its leading industries are compiled, but for the comparisons the 
three that have been named were selected because they were to be found 
in every town in both countries. Hand-compositors are taken to represent 
printing; in the building trades six skilled occupations are included; in the 
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engineering trades four; and in each industry except printing are included 
returns for unskilled laborers. In the final combinations each of these 
thirteen sub-trades counts for one. The weekly wage is given in each case, 
the rates being ascertained from the books of employers. Variations were 
found in the wages paid by different employers in the same town, so that 
the predominant range is usually given, instead of a single figure. 

In the combination of the local returns to obtain the rates prevailing for 
the United States as a whole, the predominant range is again given, e. g. 
(p. xvi), wages of bricklayers are stated to range from 110s. to 125s., the 
mean predominant wage (the mean of the limits of the predominant 
range) being between 110 and 125 shillings in 18 towns, below 110 in four, 
above 125 in three. In comparing wages in different cities index numbers 
are used. The mean of the limits of the predominant range in each place 
is computed as a percentage of the corresponding figure for New York. 
For comparison with the United Kingdom, the mean predominant wage 
in each of the thirteen sub-groups in this country is set over against the 
mean for the corresponding occupation in the British Isles, and these 
ratios are averaged to obtain a single expression. 

As stated in this manner, with wages in New York as 100, the wages of 
skilled men in the building trades are 110 in Chicago, 108 in St. Louis, 105 
in Memphis, 103 in Duluth, and under 100 in all the other cities in the fist. 
By geographical groups, wages in these trades in the five towns of the Mid- 
dle West are 103; in six New England towns, 82; in four towns in Eastern 
States, 91; in Six Central towns, 90; and 87 in seven Southern towns. As 
compared with English wages for the same date, American wages in the 
specified occupations are as 230 to 100. 

Three criticisms on the wage-statistics are offered in the report itself. 
In the first place, the occupations chosen are too few to afford an entirely 
adequate basis for comparing wages at large. Secondly, no allowance is 
made for variations in the degree of skill and in the nature of the task 
demanded of men in the same nominal occupation in different localities, 
and especially in different countries. Specifically, the proportion of un- 
skilled to skilled labor is greater in this country than in England. A good 
share of the work, for instance, done in an English foundry by union mould- 
ers is done in an American foundry by recent immigrants for the wage of a 
day-laborer. Hence, a composite figure based predominantly on the wage 
of skilled laborers exaggerates the advantage enjoyed by wage-earners in 
this country. Thirdly, the wage-figures, being given for weekly earnings, 
not yearly, make no allowance for unemployment, nor for variations of 
rate throughout the year. In the absence of definite statistics it may be 
allowable to assume as does that Board of Trade, that unemployment is 
equally frequent in the same trade in all localities, but an added possibility 
of error is thereby introduced. 

Hours of labor were ascertained in the same manner as wages, and for 

the same occupations. The comparison with England shows a less number 

of hours weekly in this country in the building trades (46 to 48 f as against 

52 to 53), a greater number in the engineering trades (56 as against 53) 
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and 49 hours a week for the printers in the United States as against 52 1 in 
England. Combining the thirteen separate occupations in the three 
industries, the average number of hours here is to the average in England 
as 96 to 100. 

The facts regarding rents and housing accommodations were obtained 
from real-estate agents and from tenants, interviewed in their dwellings. 
Rent-quotations were received for 90,000 families, and for each city the 
predominant range of rents was established for each of four classes of 
dwellings, namely, dwellings of three, four, five, and six rooms, respectively. 
The mode for each class for the whole country was found in the same man- 
ner as for wages. The predominant range of weekly rentals in the United 
States is stated as follows: 

For dwellings of 3 rooms 6s. 7d. to 9s. 7d. 

For dwellings of 4 rooms 8s. 8d. to 12s. 

For dwellings of 5 rooms lis. 6d. to 14s. lid. 

For dwellings of 6 rooms 13s. to 17s. 4d. 

In order to compare rents in the several cities, the mean predominant 
range for each class of dwellings for each city was taken, and an index 
number computed for it, the figure for the same class in New York being 
taken as the base. The arithmetic mean of the four index numbers for 
each city is taken for a single rent index number for that city. The results 
thus obtained show for Manhattan an index number of 109 (Greater New 
York being 100), for St. Louis, 101, and for other cities numbers ranging 
from 94 for Pittsburgh down to 44 for Muncie. For the international 
comparison the mean predominant range for each class of dwellings is 
contrasted, and then the arithmetic mean of the four ratios thus obtained 
is taken. Rents in the United States are thus found to be to rents in 
England and Wales as 209 to 100. This method of combining the results 
is open to the objection that the arithmetic average of the rentals of the 
four classes is satisfactory as a basis for comparing rents in different local- 
ities only when the distribution of the working population among the four 
classes of dwellings is approximately the same in every place. 

The prices of sixteen articles of food, of coal, and of kerosene in each city 
were ascertained from retail dealers patronized by the wage-earners. Food- 
prices, like rents and wages, are expressed, not in a single figure, nor in 
averages, but as within the range between given limits. The mean of 
these limits is used when, as for the computation of index numbers, a single 
figure is required. The use of the predominant range offsets, in a meas- 
ure, the variations in quality of commodities in different cities. The com- 
parison of prices in the various cities is effected by compiling in each the 
cost of a week's allowance of food in the quantities used by a typical fam- 
ily. To determine these quantities an estimate was made by the use of 
the family budgets secured in another branch of the inquiry. The sum 
needed to purchase this normal allowance in each place was reckoned as 
an index number, the number required in New York being taken as 100. 
As thus calculated, Atlanta heads the list at 109, and Detroit shows the 
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lowest range of prices, with an index number of 91. The Middle West 
stands at 95, New England at 103. The cost in England of eleven articles 
in a typical British workingman's food-budget, as estimated in the par- 
allel investigation for Great Britain, is compared with what the same arti- 
cles would cost at the mean of the predominant prices in this country, and 
the cost abroad is stated to be to the cost in the United States as 138 to 
100. The converse comparison of the cost in the two countries of the 
same articles in such quantities as appear in the America! typical budget 
gives the ratio 125:100. This variation is explained by the omission from 
the budgets of certain articles, such as biscuit, vegetables and fruit, which 
play a larger part in the American's dietary than in the Briton's. But 
the variation illustrates the point, to which the report repeatedly calls 
attention, that the numerical ratios are not as exact as they appear. 

The family budgets already referred to were gathered by the extensive 
method, and numbered 8,086, of which 464 were rejected. The returns 
were based on estimates of the transactions of one week, and the schedule 
called for specifications as to the composition of the family sources and 
amount of income, and the expenditures for rent, for food in some detail, 
and for fuel and light. No attempt was made to get at expenditures for 
other purposes than those mentioned, but the percentage of income re- 
maining after paying for food and housing is tabulated. This method 
offers an easy way out of the difficulty encountered by those who have 
gathered family budgets from the days of Sir Frederick Eden, namely, the 
tendency to overstate the food-expenditure, and so make the expenditures 
overrun the income. Nevertheless, the tables in the present report do not 
give evidence that the food account has been inflated; the percentage 
expenditure for food decreases consistently as income increases, and the 
actual percentages (47.62 for weekly incomes of from 2 to 3 pounds; 37.78 
/or incomes of from 4 to 5 pounds) are not greatly in excess of the results 
reached by American investigators. 

The results of the budget inquiry are tabulated by nationality and by 
income, not by occupation nor, save for the separation of the Northern 
from the Southern Americans, by locality. The American-British North- 
ern group of 3,215 families, 2,278 of them American-born, is taken as most 
truly typical of the American standard of living, and the data for this group 
are used in the comparisons with Great Britain. If we look at the group- 
ing by incomes the range of incomes represented seems high to be taken as 
typical of the United States at large. Of all the budget families only 3.9 
per cent, have incomes under £2 a week, and only one fourth (24.3 per 
cent.) have incomes under £3 a week, or about $750 a year. One is in- 
clined to regret also that the range of incomes in each group should be so 
large. In the British report, the groups are made up with intervals of five 
shillings (25 to 30 shillings per week; 30 to 35, etc.); but the American 
groups advance by steps of one pound (2 to 3 pounds, 3 to 4, etc.). This 
amounts to intervals of about $250 in annual income. In the food-calcu- 
lations no allowance is made for differences in the ages of children, but 
with as large numbers as are included in these tables variations in this 
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respect may be considered, perhaps, to offset one another. No attempt is 
made to estimate the nutritive value of the food-stuffs used. 

The striking result of the comparison of the American and British bud- 
gets is the larger margin that is left to the American after paying for 
food and rent. Food purchases demand from 66 to 61 per cent, in the 
British budgets of families with incomes between 25s. and 40s. a week, and 
from 48 to 38 per cent, in the American budgets of families with incomes 
between two and six pounds a week. In regard to the details of expendi- 
ture for food, a larger per capita food-bill is reported by the Americans, a 
much larger expenditure for meat, a smaller quantity of bread and flour, 
and from two to four times as much spent for vegetables and fruit. 

Food and rent together are found to claim, in American families with 
incomes under four pounds a week, from 60 to 70 per cent, of the income, 
and the proportion of food to rent is nearly as three to one. This propor- 
tion is used in the calculation of a series of index numbers showing the costs 
of the two items in the twenty-eight American cities. It is the index num- 
bers of food and for rent, however, and not the actual price-figures, that 
are weighted in reckoning the new index number, and at this point the pro- 
cedure is open to the objection that was raised by Mr. J. M. Keynes to 
the same method in the earlier report of the Board of Trade. Where the 
index numbers, themselves relative, are weighted, the relative position of 
the towns may be varied by a change in the base. (See Economic Journal, 
September and December, 1908, as cited by W. C. Mitchell in Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, February, 1909.) It is a question further whether 
the ratio of food to rent that prevails in the budgets of each locality should 
not be applied instead of the uniform ratio. As calculated by the Board 
of Trade, Detroit has the lowest index number for food and rent combined, 
83, while only Atlanta with 101 has a higher rating than New York. 

In the comparison of food-prices and rent between the two countries, 
the British ratio of 4 :1 is applied to the American index numbers, 138 for 
food, and 207 for rent, and the resulting ratio of 152:100 is obtained to 
indicate the greater cost of living in this country. These higher costs are 
more than counterbalanced by the wage-ratio of 230:200 in favor of the 
United States. The report does not claim that these figures are an exact 
measure of the differences between the two countries. But in reaching 
them a mass of material has been brought together and arranged that 
will be of permanent value to every student of social and industrial condi- 
tions in this country.* 

The following table (p. xxviii of the report) exhibits some of the results 
of the investigation. 

* A full abstract of the report may be found in Bulletin No. 93 of the United States Bureau of Labor. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES, BENTS AND RETAIL FOOD PRICES. 
TOWNS GROUPED GEOGRAPHICALLY. 





Wages. 


Rents. 


Food- 
Prices. 






Building. 


Engineering. 


Print- 
ing. 


Rents 

and 

Food- 




Skilled 
Men. 


Labor- 
ers. 


SHlIed 
Men. 


Labor- 
ers, 


Hand- 
Compos- 
itors. 


Com- 
bined.* 




100 

91 

88 
83 
76 
77 
79 


100 

77 
102 
64 
82 
87 
73 


100 

81 

75 
80 
78 
68 
79 


100 

102 
97 
85 

104 
77 
90 


100 

90 
83 
76 
71 
79 
90 


100 

82 
83 
55 
64 
52 
59 


100 

105 
106 
101 
105 
102 
97 


100 


New England Towns: 


99 




100 


Fall River 


90 




95 




90 




88 








82 

87 
98 
91 
86 


81 

86t 
93 
73 
87t 


77 

83 
87 
80 
85 


93 

86 

104 

82 

92 


82 

80 
94 
86 

86 


66 

54 
78 
62 
79 


103 

97 
106 
100 

96 


94 


Other Eastern Towns: 


86 




99 




91 




92 








91 

94 
96 
81 
86 
83 
98 


83 

100 

73 

64 

86f 

80 
102 


84 

85 
86 
80 
83 
81 
95 


91 

95 
97 
101 
97 
97 
90 


87 

86 
93 
83 
89 
77 
90 


68 

93 
64 
57 
71 
44 
94 


100 

92 
99 
91 
99 
98 
102 


92 


Central Towns: 


92 




90 




83 




92 




85 




100 








90 

110 
103 
95 
97 
108 


84 

93 

98 
87 
74 
117t 


85 

100 
95 
83 

88 
89 


96 

108 
113 

99 
109 

97 


86 

100 
95 
81 
89 
87 


71 

70 

66 
77 
101 


97 

94 
96 
93 
95 
97 


90 


Middle West Towns: 


88 


Duluth 






86 


Minneapolis — St. Paul 


91 
98 








103 

79 
73 
97 
105 
94 
76 


88 

45 

33t 

59t 

80t 

87t 

50f 


91 

87 
82 
94 
96 
94 
96 


105 

70t 
60t 
67t 
85t 
104t 
82t 


90 

86 
86 
86 
90 
90 
79 


79 

76 
58 
81 
93 
72 
71 


95 

109 
103 
102 
101 
100 
104 


91 


Southern Towns: 


101 




92 




97 




99 




93 




96 








87 




92 




86 


75 


103 


96 







* Food-prices given weight of 3; rents, weight of 1. 

t Relates to the wages of negroes and has not been utilized in the computation of group averages. 
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